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FC  1-47  May  19,  1947 

WORLD  COTTON-CROP  ESTIMATE  REVISED  DOWNWARD 

World  cotton  production  in  1946-47  is  estimated  at  21,500,000  bales  (of  500 
pounds  gross),  compared  with  20,650,000  bales  in  the  preceding  year,  and  a  pre- 
war (1935-36/1939-40)  average  of  31,000,000  bales.    This  year's  crop  is  the 
smallest  in  23  years.    The  current  crop  did  not  reach  earlier  expectations 
largely  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  the  Iftiited  States  and 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Crops  in  the  latter  areas  were  just  being  planted 
when  the  last  world  estimate  of  22,050,000  bales  was  released  by  this  Office  on 
November  4,  1946. 

An  indicated  increase  of  about  4  percent  in  world  acreage  from  56,420,000 
acres  in  1945-46  to  58,4S0,0OO  in  1946-47  was  shared  by  nearly  all  the  major- 
producing  countries,  with  negative  results  in  some  cases  because  of  lower  yields 
resulting  from  unfavorable  weather.    The  greatest  percentage  increases  in  acre- 
age were  reported  in  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 

Cotton  support  prices  and  loans  offered  by  the  Governments  of  all  the  major- 
producing  countries  except  China  and  many  of  the  minor  countries,  remained  in 
effect  for  the  1946-47  season,  but  were  generally  inactive  except  for  extra  long 
staple  in  Egypt,  because  market  prices  were  considerably  higher. 

Cotton  acreage  in  the  Iftiited  States  in  1946  was  increased  by  374,000  acres, 
or  2.2  percent  above  the  17,241,000  acres  (harvested)  in  1945,  despite  unfavor- 
able Conditions  at  planting  time  in  the  principal  cotton  areas.    Excessive  rain 
and  cool  weather  during  the  planting  season,  followed  by  heavy  boll-weevil 
infestation,  vfcre  chiefly  responsible  for  reduced  yields  in  most  of  the  central 
and  eastern  cotton  States.    In  parts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  drought  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  followed  by  excessive  rain,  caused  lower  yields. 

Yield  per  acre  averaged  235.3  pounds  in  1946  compared  with  253,6  poxands  in 
1945  and  an  average  of  260.8  pounds  for  the  previous  5  years. 

The  18,316,000  acres  planted  in  1946  were  considerably  less  than  the  offi- 
cial goal  of  20.2  million  acres  announced  early  in  the  year.    The  goal  for  the 
1947  acreage  is  placed  at  23.1  million  acres. 

The  decrease  in  cotton  acreage  in  Mexico ,  from  904,000  acres  in  1945  to 
843,000  last  year,  was  attributed  to  a  reduction  in  the  Laguna  district  where 
drought  and  insxifficient  supplies  of  water  for  irrigation  were  detrimental  at 
planting  time.    A  reduction  of  138,000  acres  in  this  district  was  partly  offset 
by  increases  in  other  areas,  particularly  around  Matamoros,  where  57,000  addi- 
tional acres  were  planted  in  1946. 
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Production  rose  slightljr  from  434,000  bales  in  1945  to  460,000  in 
1946,  despite  the  decline  in  acreage.    Favorable  v;eather  conditions  except 
in  Laguna  resulted  in  some  improveiiient  in  average  jdelds  from  238.2  pounds 
per  acre  in  1945  to  269.4  pounds  in  19^:6.    The  rise  in  yields  -mSlS  shared 
by  all  the  major  cotton-groyning  areas.     In  the  Laguna  district ,  average 
yields  of  286.4  pounds  in  1945  and  356.9  in  1946  were  still  the  iiighest  in 
the  country  although  total  production  ''-as  exceeded  in  1946  for  the  first 
time  by  that  in  the  Liatamoros  district.    vJhen  cotton  acreage  in  the  Laguna 
district  was  reduced  in  1946,  the  best  land  was  reserved  for  cotton, 
resulting  in  a  higher  average  yield  per  acre. 

Production  on  the  European  Continent,  estimated  at  118,000  bales  in 
1946,  was  only  18,000  bales  or  13  percent  below  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
average.    The  pressure  for  cultivation  of  food  crops  was  somewhat  lighter 
in  1946  than  in  1945.     Increased  cultivation  of  cotton  was  also  encouraged 
by  most  of  the  governunents  concerned  as  a  means  of  conserving  meager  sources 
of  exchange.     Com.petitive  food  crops  are  produced  in  surplus  quantities  in 
most  of  the  cotton  areas  and  larj.iers  found  it  more  profitable  to  grow  cotton 
at  high  internal  prices  fixed  by  the  goverrjnent  than  to  grow  surplus  food 
crops  for  export. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  an  official  report  stated  that  cotton  froin  the  1946 
crop  in  the  possession  of  Government-collection  centers  at  the  end  of 
Llovember  1946,  was  equivalent  to  nearly  2,240,000  bales  (of  500  pounds 
gross)  representing  an  increase  of  32  percent  over  the  1945  crop  of 
1,700,000  tales.    The  acreage  was  increased  onl^^  7  percent  but  the  yield 
per  acre  was  increased  by  20  percent  to  334  pounds  in  1946. 

Annual  production  during  1943-45  ajnounted  to  only  half  the  prewar 
average  as  land  was  diverted  to  food  crops  and  shortages  of  labor,  draft 
power  and  fertilizers  v-ero  experienced.     A  sharp  drop  in  ;;;rlelds  during  the 
ivar  was  attributed  mainly  to  the  shortage  of  fertilizers.    The  5-year 
expansion  program  for  cotton  establishes  a  goal  of  4,164,000  acres 
(3,478,000  acres  irrigated)  and  4,575,000  bales  for  1950.    This  represents 
a  considerable  increase  in  average  yields  and  is  based  on  plans  to  e:qDand 
irrigation  systems  and  to  use  greater  quantities  of  fertilizers.  The 
acreage  goal"  for  1950  is  below  the  1934-38  average  of  5  ;nillion  acres  by 
17  percent  while  the  production  goal  is  higher  than  the  average  of 
3,000,000  bales  by  about  50  percent. 

leather  conditions  in  India  were  generally  favorable  for  cotton  crops 
in  1946-47,  especially  at  harvest  time.    Preliminary  government  estimates 
indicate  that  1946-47  acreage  and  production  wore  around  3,000,000  bales 
(of  500  po^ands  gross)  from  less  than  15,000,000  acres  or  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  the  figures  for  1945-46. 

The  1946  crop  of  1,930,000  bales  in  China  (including  Manchuria)  v;as 
about  110,000  bales  larger  than  in  1945,  but  represented  only  68  percent 
of  the  1935-39  average.    Acreage  figures  for  the  war  years  are  based  on 
incomplete  information  and  may  be  revised  in  the  ne;:t  report  on  world 
acreage  and  production.     Average  yields  in  China  in  1945  ^nd  I946  xvere 
only  138  and  142  pounds,  respectively,  com.pared  vdth  an  average  of  194 
pounds  for  1935-39. 
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i,'\ieather  conditions  in  19A6  ivere  not  considered  favorable  for  cotton 
crops,  but  ■wore  generally  better  than  in  19A5.     Insect  pests  v;crG  detri- 
mental and  fertilizers  remained  scarce.     The  increase  in  acreage  v/as 
attributed  primarily  to  the  urgent  need  for  cotton  goods  in  China  and  the 
expectation  of  higher  prices  for  cotton  after  the  removal  of  controls  in 
former  enemy-occupied  areas. 

Production  in  north  China  ivas  increased  by  13  percent^  despite  con- 
siderable abandonm.ent  of  acreage  as  a  result  of  civil  disturbances, 
adverse  iveathcr  conditions,  and  other  causes.     In  central  China  a  produc- 
tion gain  of  10  percent  vjas  reported  although  a  much  larger  increase  vvas 
expected.     Acreage  expansion  in  this  area  v:as  limited  by  shortages  of 
seed,  fertilizer  and  labor.     Acreage  in  Manchuria  ivas  reduced  by  about  7A 
percent  from  600,000  acres  in  19A5  to  155,000  in  19A6.    The  decline  in 
production  from  l60,000  to  70,000  bales  was  only  56  percent,  due  mainly 
to  the  retention  of  the  more  favorable  producii:ig  areas  in  cotton  cultiva- 
tion.   The  reduction  in  acreage  is  attributed  to  removal  of  controls 
formerly  maintained  by  Japanese  authorities. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  making  an  effort  to  stimulate  increased 
production  of  cotton  through  distribution  of  nei.v  seed  and  the  provision 
of  loans  for  producers.     Important  cotton  areas  in  north  China,  however, 
are  still  under  guerrilla  control  with  lirrated  opportunity  for  movement 
of  cotton  to  mill  centers  ;:ind  little  expansion  is  expected  under  prevail- 
ing conditions . 

In  Korea  the  1946  crop  of  90,000  bales  was  little  more  than  half  of 
the  19h5  crop  of  163,000  bales  and  only  39  to  i:.?  percent  of  production  in 
previous  war  years  under  Japanese  control.     Cotton  acreage  was  reduced  in 
favor  of  higher-priced  food  commodities.    Since  about  half  of  the  crop 
is  normally  consumed  in  hand  spinning  and  other  home  industries,  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  1946  crop  reached  trie  commercial  spinning  mills. 

Production  in  Iran,  Iraq ,  Burina ,  Syria,  and  other  minor-producing 
countries  in  Asia  rem.aincd  far  below  the  prew^ar  level  because  of  extension 
of  the  wartLme  practice  of  diversion  of  cotton  land  to  urgently  needed 
food  crops.    In  Turkey,  however,  no  such  diversion  was  reported  during  the 
war  and  the  19A6  crop  was  reported  to  be  larger  than  the  1945  crop  of 
251,000  bales.     The  690,000  acres  planted  in  1946  represents  an  increase 
of  21  percent  over  the  1945  acreage  and  is  slightly  higher  thaji  the  prewar 
average. 

Brazil' s  1946-47  cotton  crop  (still  being  piclced  in  south  Brazil)  is 
tentatively  pieced  at  1,575,000  bales,  comp.-.rcd  with  1,350,000  in  1945-46. 
The  Sao  Paulo  crop,  normally  representing  75  to  80  percent  of  the  total, 
is  officially  estimated  at  1,057,000  bales  for  1946-47,  ^'•n  increase  of 
257,000  bales  over  tlic  previous  crop.    Private  estimates  range  from 
920,000  to  1,015,000  bales.    Heavy  rrinfall,  beneficial  in  the  early  part 
of  the  growing  season,  lasted  throughout  the  growing  period  and  well  into 
the  harvest  period,  causing  excessive  plant  growth,  lower  jrields  and 
darnago  to  the  open  bolls.    The  preliminary  estimate  of  increased  produc- 
tion is  based  on  an  estimated  increase  of  10  to  12  percent  in  acreage.  The 
shift  from  food  crops  back  to  cotton  was  encouraged  by  a  decline  in  prices 
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of  food  commodities  in  relation  to  cotton  and  the  favorable  cotton-losn 
rr.tes  offered  by  the  Government. 

Production  in  north  Brazil,  a  largo  part  of  which  is  perennial  (tree) 
cotton  gradually  declined  in  the  past  tv/o  decades  to  about  475^000  bales 
in  I9/4I-42  and  has  varied  little,  from  that  level  in  recent  years.  Pro- 
duction in  minor-producing  states  of  south  Brazil  usually  amounts  to  60,000 
to  80,000  bales  annually. 

The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Argentina  was  increased  by  53^000  to 
979,000  acres  in  1946-47,  but  the  full  effect  of  the  increase  was  not 
realized  because  of  unfavorable  conditions,  that  is,  drought  at  planting 
tiiac,  follov.ed  by  excessive  rain  and  insect  plagues,  almost  as  detrimental 
as  similar  conditions  existing  a  year  ago.    The  harvested  area  is  usually 
5  to  8  percent  below  planted-  area  and  as  aiuch  as  11  percent  in  years  of 
extrem.ely  adverse  conditions. 

The  first  official  estimate  placed  the  1946-47  crop  at  360,000  bales, 
an  increase  of  75,000  above  the  crop  of  a  year  ago,  but  considerably  less 
than  the  record  crop  of  553,000  bales  piciccd  in  1943-44.     This  year's 
estii:iate  is  10,000  bales  less  than  current  consumption  requirements  a.nd 
carry-over  on  February  ?£,  1947,  -as  down  to  approximately  200,000  bales. 
There  was  no  shifting  of  cotton  land  to  food  crops  during  or  since  the 
war.    Acreage  followed  an  uiDward  trend  and  v;ide  fluctuations  in  production 
were  duo  aliuost  entirely  to  changes  in  weather  conditions. 

The  1946-47  crop  in  Peru  was  recently  estim.ated  at  296,000  bales, 
compared  with  329,000  in  1945-46.    Acreage  remained  the  same  at  346,000 
acres.    Yields  were  reduced  by  cool,  cloudy  weather  and  insect  plagues  in 
the  central  valleys,  shortage  of  vrater  for  irrigation  in  the  Ica  Valley  and 
severe  drought  in  northern  Peru  where  the  Piiua  variety  is  grown. 

Cotton  acreage  was  restricted  by  20  percent  in  1942  under  the  terms  of 
a  cotton  purchase  agreement  with  the  United  States  which  was  terminated 
December  31,  1945.  'Acreage  restrictions  v:ere  extended  to  the  19/f5-46  crop 
in  order  to  maintain  food  production  at  a  level  necessary  for  domestic 
requirem.onts.    Extension  of  the  restrictions  into  the  current  season  was 
not  mentioned  in  repoirts  from  Peru,  although  acrc:^gc  rem.ained  at  the 
restricted  level  of  recent  years. 

A  23-percent  increase  in  -creagc  in  'E.gypt  from  1,020,000  acres' in 
1945  to  1,259,000  in  1946,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  only  12  percent  in 
production  to  1,210,000  bales  (second  estimate)  in  1946.    Reduced -yields 
vrore  attributed  to  high  flood  water  and  c-tton  leaf-worm  damage. 

Cotton  acreage  restrictions  are  still  in  effect  because  of  the  need 
for  food  production,  but  ha.ve  been  moderated  substantially  from  the  low 
wartime  levels.     The  maximum,  acreage  permitted  by  law  in  1942,  1943,  ^nd 
1944,  vv'as  773,000  rci-es,  only  42.4  percent  of  the  1935-39  average  of 
1,821,000  acres.    This  was  raised  to  1,086,000  acres  for  1945,  1,088,000 
for  1946,  and  1,105,000  for  1947.    Official  acreage  estimates  indicate 
that  the  area  olanted  in  those  years  remained  within  tiie  prescribed 
restrictions  except  in  1944  r.nd  1946  when  the  total  quotas  were  exceeded 
by  112,000  and  171,000  acres,  respectively. 
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In  the  schedules  of  support  prices  offered  by  the  Govcramcnt  since 
19Zj.O,  the  premiiirns  offered  for  the  longer  staple  varieties  v^ere  suf- 
ficiently high  to  cruise  2  larger  proportion  of  total  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  these  varieties,  especially  Karnak.    Those  premiuins  have  been 
lovvcred  for  the  1%7  crop  and  a  substantial  shift  to  shorter  staple 
varieties  is  expected  this  year. 

Txhere  was  little  change  in  acreage  or  production  in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.    The  1946-47  crop  of  226,000  bales  and  336,000  acres 
vvere  slightly  larger  than  last  year's  figures  but  were  8.9  percent  and 
23.5  percent,  respectively,  beiov;  the  average  for  1935-36/1939-4-0, 
indicating  a  higher-than-normal  yield  per  acre  in  1946-47.     The  entire 
surplus  re.'naining  from  the  1946-47  crop  as  of  January  15,  1947,  v.'as 
purchased  by  the  Government  of  India  at  a  price  equivalent  to  35.4  cents 
per  pound  for  AR  (best)  quality,  BP-52  f.o.b.  warehouse  in.  Bombay. 
During  the  war  ^/-ears,  sales  of  the  cotton  crops  ivere  guaranteed  at  a 
minLnirai  price  by  the  British  Governi'aent  and  more  than  half  of  each  crop 
was  usually  exported  to  India. 

Cotton  acreage  in  British  East  Africa  (Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and 
Kenya)  T\-as  increased  in  1946-47  by  about  7  percent  over  the  1945-46 
figure  but  it  reoresents  only  81  percent  of  the  average  for 
1935-36/1939-40.' 

Weather  conditions  in  Uganda,  where  80  to  85  percent  of  the  crop 
is  produced,  were  very  unfavorable  this  year.    Heavy  rains  fell  during 
the  picking  season  and  the  presence  of  cotton  stainers  was  widespread, 
causing  reduced  j'-ields  and  below-average  quality  of  tiie  fiber.  In. 
the  areas  affected  worst,  sone  cotton  fialds  were  plowed  under  before 
picking  was  completed  in  order  to  plont  food  crops. 

Early  reports  placed  the  1946-47  crop  in  Uganda  at  229,000  bales, 
making  a  total  of  267,000  for  all  Epyt  Africa,  compared  with  230,000 
bales  last  year.    Liore  recent  reports,  hoaever,  indicc^te  th-v.t  the 
Uganda  figure  for  1946-47  may  be  substantially  reduced  in  the  final 
estimate.    The  British  Government  h:..s  underwritten  the  sale  for  export 
of  all  East  African  cotton  since  tiie  early  war  years,  but  a  m.ajor 
portion  of  it  was  exported  to  India  each  year. 

Detailed  information  from  the  Belgian  Congo  is  lacking,  but 
statistics  indicate  that  cotton  acreage  end  production  were  maintained 
in  recent  years  at  or  above  the  prewar  level,  despite  'some  reports  of  a 
labor  shortage  resulting  from  increased  activity  in  mining  and  other 
war  industries.    The  1946-47  crop  of  190,000  bales  is  the  highest 
since  1942-43  and  exceeds  the  prewar  average  of  172,000  bales. 

Cotton  production  in  Portu^^aese  African  colonies  (iviozambique 
and  Angola)  was  nearly  tripled  during  the  war  years,  and  the  entire 


crop  was  exported  to  Portug,-;'.!  occh  3^Gar.    Production  in  Mozambique 
rose  from  an  average  of  33/300  bales  for  1935-36/1939-40  to  96,000 
in  1945-A6  and  a  near-record  crop  of  105,000  bales  in  l%G-h7 . 
Production  in  Angola  rose  from  a  prev.ar  average  of  13,000  bales  to 
20,000  in  1945-46  and  further  expansion  "vas  encouraged  by  the 
Government  this  year.  _  . 

In  French  Equatorial  Africa,  production  more  than  doubled 
during  the  v:ar  years  to  115,000  bales  in  1945-46,  rjid  further 
increases  are  planned  under  Govcrniiient  sponsorship. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  vicrld 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  rnd  Livestock 
Statistics.    For  this  report  the  committee  v.;as  composed  of  Joseph  A. 
Becker,  Chairman,  C,  Li.  Pur\'-es,  A.  W.  FaLmor,  P.  K.  Norris, 
C.  H.  Barber,  0.  K.  Moore,  R.  T.  Meyer,,  and  Lazar  Volin. 


